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What, then, is the cause of the whole difficulty? There is, to be 
sure, one difference in principle but not of the type suggested by Pro- 
fessor Dixon's assault. Professor Dixon's mode of approach is an 
exclusively ethnographical one, mine is both ethnographical and ethno- 
logical. Mythology must be studied topically no less than from the 
viewpoint of diffusion. We know that in the same tribe different 
versions of the same tale occur which cannot be derived from alien 
sources. We know specifically that precisely such esoteric transforma- 
tions and complications as I suggest for Maori mythology have taken 
place elsewhere. Methodologically it is therefore proper to apply the 
same efficient cause to the interpretation of a like differentiation in New 
Zealand. This procedure seems methodologically superior to that of 
assuming a migration or alien influence for variations. Otherwise we 
should have to evolve an indefinite number of hypothetical migrations 
to account for the simplest of ethnological phenomena. If, for example, 
a Plains Indian tribe employs both triangular and diamond-shaped 
designs, it is not contrary to the laws of thought to assume that the 
diamond may have arisen within the group by a juxtaposition of triangles 
instead of having been imported from elsewhere. 

It seems desirable to add one general remark. Readers of Professor 
Dixon's discussion might infer that my notices of his book were deprecia- 
tory in tone; the contrary, however, is the fact. 

Robert H. Lowie 

American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City 

Dr. Frachtenberg's "Bacillus Reductionis" 
As a retort to Dr. Frachtenberg's impetuous onslaught* against my 
recently published "Parallel ..." I should like to advise him to read 
the accompanying two papers, which he has evidently overlooked, en- 
titled "Iroquoian Clans and Phratries"^ and "Growth and Federation 
in the Tsimshian Phratries." ' It was first intended to publish these 
three papers together, the brief concluding " Parallel . . ." being merely 
a corollary of the more substantial papers that preceded. 

When Dr. Frachtenberg has read these articles it will presumably 
dawn upon him that — notwithstanding his cocksureness as to the value 
of his own method — he has quite misunderstood and misrepresented 

' American Anthropologist, vol. 19, p. 581. 
2 American Anthropologist, vol. 19, p. 392. 

' Proceedings of the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, Washington, 
ipiS, p. 402. 
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the facts. In the first two papers the Iroquoian and Tsimshian social 
units were described with a view to eliciting their respective differences; 
and the "Parallel ..." was a brief summary of such dissimilarities.* 
What seems to have led Dr. Frachtenberg astray is a queer mis- 
conception of the use of the word parallel. In English as well as in the 
Romance languages, the word parallel does not exclusively mean simi- 
larity but also comparison made (irapaXXt/Xos, side by side). For in- 
stance, Carlyle says. 

He runs a laboured parallel between Schiller, Goethe and Kotzebue; one is 
more this, one is more that.^ 

In my " Parallel between the Northwest Coast and Iroquoian Clans and 
Phratries" it is quite clear from the contents that I had a similar meaning 
in mind. 

That the contrast between both systems, in "Parallel . . .," was 
convincing may be gathered from Dr. Frachtenberg's candid, if not 
intentional, admission. In this connection, it should not be forgotten 
that Morgan, Fraser, Lang, and others have upheld the theory that 
phratries and clans in the various parts of the world are not only com- 
parable in their contents but also in their growth. Dr. Goldenweiser 
has lately accepted the general hypothesis bearing on the growth of 
phratries and their historical association with clans. On a few occasions, 
particularly at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association in 1913, Dr. Goldenweiser and I had a debate in which we 
disagreed on that very point with reference to the Iroquoian peoples in 
particular. My above-mentioned papers, in fact, were the outcome of 
that controversy. 

Now one may wonder how, without first-hand information in that 
field, Dr. Frachtenberg has come to reject the theory of Morgan, Lang, 
and Goldenweiser? Would it not be my very "Parallel . . .," mis- 
construed though it is in its purpose, that has made a convert of him? 
Be that as it may, Dr. Frachtenberg has not injected any new element 
into the controversy and, curiously enough, he upholds my view while 
apparently combating it. 

The last paragraph in "Parallel . . ." — which adds fuel to Dr. 
Frachtenberg's ire — is nothing but a veiled invitation for an adverse 

• Dr. Frachtenberg should not be swayed into accepting this view to the extent 
of overlooking some interesting similarities evinced in the growth of phratries and clans 
in the two areas; the gradual splitting up of growing units into integrant parts and the 
federation of unrelated groups are in both places to be found in oi)eration. 

' Imperial Dictionary, vol. m, p. 371. 
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opinion as well as an acknowledgment of incompetence regarding the 
history of many moiety societies of the Plains or of Southern British 
Columbia, and of recently discovered (by Mr. Gifford) phratries in 
California. Are all those social units historically disconnected or not, 
in their foundation no less than in their present form? Here lies a 
problem that might some time be usefully attacked. 

We would not uncharitably suppose that, in his challenge, Dr. 
Frachtenberg was simply attempting to stave in an open door. Some- 
thing more worthy must have absorbed his attention and stirred up his 
marked aptitude for bristling irony — that is, ornamented with exclama- 
tion points. The following utterance^ is no doubt a symptom of what 
he had at the back of his mind: 

Unfortunately, he (Barbeau) seems to have become inoculated with the Ba- 
cillus Reductionis like some other of his anthropological co-workers and is trying to 
arrive at sweeping conclusions which are based upon inadequate and improperly 
digested data. . . . 

As my co-workers and I have no knowledge of medicine, we all feel 
puzzled and worried over the Doctor's warning as to that dreadful 
inoculation coming on top of digestive troubles. 

The only hope left to us is that the learned gentleman may have 
erred in his diagnosis and that the Bacillus reductionis may after all 
have been cultivated in his own laboratory. 

C. M. Barbeau 
Anthropological Division, 
Geological Survey, 
Ottawa, Canada 



' American Anthropologist, vol. 19, p. 581. 



